A  catchy  couplet,  "I'd  do  so  much  you'd  be  surprised,  if  I  could  just  get  organ¬ 
ized,"  is  attributed  to  Frank  Bettger,  author  of  How  I  Raised  Myself  from  Failure 
to  Success  in  Selling.  Some  of  us  feel  the  same  way  when  we  face  a  mountain 
of  work.  Mr.  Bettger  found  the  "secret"  by  organizing  his  time  to  best  advan¬ 
tage.  He  became  a  recordbreaking  insurance  salesman. 

Time  management  and  work  organization  are  just  as  important  to  office  women 
as  they  were  to  him.  To  find  out  how  to  get  more  done  in  less  time,  we  gueried 
a  number  of  successful  businesswomen.  Their  ways  to  organize  work  may  help 
you  make  a  molehill  out  of  a  mountain. 

A  bookkeeper:  "I'm  at  my  best  in  the  morning.  So  I  get  down  to  business 
promptly.  A  lot  of  women  waste  time  chatting  in  the  morning,  but  I  feel  that  the 
sooner  1  start,  the  sooner  I'll  be  through." 

A  file  supervisor:  "It  helps  me  to  gather  all  the  'tools'  I  need  for  a  particular 
job  first.  Then  lay  out  the  work  in  the  most  convenient  manner.  Put  all  your 
other  jobs  aside  and  concentrate  on  one  at  a  time." 

A  magazine  editor:  "Sometimes  the  hard  way  is  the  only  way  to  do  a  job.  By 
that,  I  mean  decide  the  best  way  to  complete  a  task  before  you  begin  it.  List 
the  steps  to  take,  and  finish  one  before  you  go  on  to  the  next  step." 

An  executive  secretary:  "At  the  end  of  the  way,  when  it's  too  late  to  start  a  big 
project,  get  a  head  start  on  the  next  day.  I  use  that  time  to  list  the  things  to  do 
tomorrow,  in  the  order  of  importance.  This  is  also  a  good  time  to  file.  It's  easier 
to  file  each  day  than  to  let  papers  pile  up  until  filing  becomes  a  real  chore. 
Also,  you  can  find  things  guicker  when  they're  properly  filed,  instead  of  digging 
through  a  stack  of  papers." 

Other  time-  and  labor-saving  tips  were  offered: 

.  .  .  Organize  your  desk  so  that  everything  is  handy.  Get  rid  of  things  you  no 
longer  need. 

.  .  .Tackle  big  jobs  (or  those  you  like  least)  first.  You'll  accomplish  more. 

.  .  .  Keep  eguipment  in  good  working  order.  Report  any  breakdown  right  away 
so  the  machine  can  be  repaired  promptly. 

.  .  .Group  like  work,  such  as  a  series  of  telephone  calls,  copy  to  be  typed, 
figures  to  be  added,  etc. 

.  .  .  Estimate  how  much  time  various  jobs  take,  so  that  you  can  schedule  your 
v/ork.  Set  a  deadline  for  yourself,  and  try  to  beat  the  deadline. 

. .  .  Keep  enough  supplies  on  hand  to  save  extra  trips  to  the  stockroom. 

.  .  .Discourage  chatting.  Explain  tactfully  that  you're  doing  a  rush  job  or  must 
deliver  some  papers.  If  a  certain  chatterbox  always  has  time  to  kill,  ask  her 
for  help! 

. . .  Break  a  big  project  into  small  parts,  so  that  you'll  feel  you  are  making  head¬ 
way.  As  the  Chinese  proverb  says,  "A  journey  of  a  thousand  miles  is  begun 
with  a  single  step." 
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Our  rewards  in  life  will  always  be  in  direct 


All  Alone  by  the  Telephone 

One  of  the  previous  bulletins  contained  hints  for 
switchboard  operators  interested  in  giving  the  best 
possible  telephone  service.  But  the  operator  isn't 
solely  responsible  for  the  impression  callers  get  of 
your  organization.  It  takes  the  cooperation  of  every 
employee  who  picks  up  a  phone.  Customers  aren't 
the  only  ones  who  call,  of  course.  It's  egually  impor¬ 
tant  to  handle  interoffice  calls  smoothly,  by  being 
courteous  and  giving  correct  information  in  a  clear 
manner. 

If  you  use  a  telephone  at  work,  these  reminders 
from  Illinois  Bell  Telephone  Company  will  help  you 
handle  calls  effectively. 

Develop  Good  Voice  Habits 

1.  Speak  directly  into  the  telephone. 

2.  Your  lips  should  be  about  an  inch  away  from 
the  mouthpiece. 

3.  Speak  slowly  and  distinctly  in  a  normal  tone 
of  voice. 

4.  Be  as  courteous  "voice  to  voice"  as  you  are 
"face  to  face." 

On  the  Receiving  End 

1.  Answer  the  telephone  promptly  and  pleasantly. 

2.  Identify  yourself,  to  save  time.  Examples:  "Pur¬ 
chasing  Department,  Miss  lones."  "Mr.  Brown's 
office.  Miss  Baker." 

3.  Keep  paper  and  pencil  handy  for  notes. 

4.  If  the  person  called  is  out,  take  a  message 
and/or  get  the  caller's  name  and  number. 

5.  Be  tactful  in  giving  information  when  the  called 
party  is  not  available.  ("He  isn't  in"  sounds  too 
abrupt;  "He's  out  for  coffee"  sounds  as  though  he's 
goofing  off.) 

6.  Make  a  proper  memo  for  a  callback,  showing 
name  and  telephone  number  of  the  caller,  date,  and 
time.  See  that  the  called  party  gets  the  message 
promptly. 

7.  Listen  attentively,  and  concentrate  on  what  the 
caller  wants. 

8.  Transfer  calls  only  when  necessary,  and  then 
be  sure  it  is  given  to  the  right  person. 


9.  When  away  from  your  phone,  leave  word  where 
you  are  going  and  when  you  will  be  back. 

10.  If  you  must  leave  the  telephone  during  a  con¬ 
versation,  suggest  a  callback  if  you  can't  return 
immediately. 

To  Avoid  Delays  in  Making  Calls 

1.  Know  the  number  you  are  calling. 

2.  Be  ready  to  talk  when  the  called  party  answers. 

3.  Identify  yourself  immediately  and  state  your 
purpose. 

4.  On  long-distance  calls,  give  the  name  of  the 
town  and  state,  telephone  number — when  possible, 
and  name  of  the  person  you  are  calling.  Hold  the 
line  until  your  call  is  completed  or  you  receive  a 
report  on  it. 

5.  End  your  call  graciously.  Thank  the  party  for 
information  given,  restate  what  you  have  promised  to 
do,  or  repeat  what  the  other  party  has  promised,  etc. 
Say  "Goodby"  and  replace  the  receiver  gently. 

Measured  Your  Wasteline  Lately? 

Are  you  waste-conscious?  Wasted  office  supplies 
seem  like  a  small  item,  but  they  are  a  big  expense  in 
many  a  company's  budget.  As  Mr.  John  Gumtz, 
manager,  duplicating  and  circulation.  West  Allis 
Works,  Allis-Chalmers  Mfg.  Co.,  pointed  out:  "The 
waste  of  a  dime's  worth  of  letterheads,  pencils,  or 
carbon  paper  may  not  seem  like  much.  But  to  pay 
for  this  material,  the  company  must  sell  $2.50  worth 
of  products. 

"Then  consider  that  annually  we  spend  well  over 
$900,000  for  stationery  items.  Last  year,  we  used 
nearly  250,000  pencils,  3,790,000  envelopes, 
4,750,000  letterheads,  9,075  typewriter  ribbons, 
640,000  sheets  of  carbon  paper. 

"Of  course,  when  you  waste  material,  you  waste 
time  with  it.  Bit  by  bit,  this  becomes  a  staggering  cost." 

Mr.  Gumtz  continued,  "We  try  to  keep  on  hand  a 
30-day  supply  of  stationery  items,  making  it  unneces¬ 
sary  for  the  various  offices  to  set  up  their  own  stores. 
Overstocking  an  individual  office  can  be  wasteful  in 
itself.  Gummed  envelopes  deteriorate  in  time;  so  do 
carbon  paper  and  other  items." 
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Besides  costing  the  company  money,  carelessness 
about  office  supplies  spotlights  the  inefficient  worker. 
For  example,  Mr.  Gumtz  explained,  "Wastepaper 
baskets  next  to  copying  machines  tell  the  story  that 
some  employees  do  not  know  how  to  operate  them 
properly.” 

Concentration  and  accuracy  can  prevent  mistakes 
that  cause  waste.  An  overflowing  wastebasket  or  a 
desk  full  of  supplies  "aging  in  the  wood”  signifies  a 
wasteline  that  needs  trimming. 

A  Boss  Lists  Candidates  for 
“Who’s  Zoo” 

A  businessman  interested  in  helping  office  women 
improve  mentioned  eight  types  of  employees  that 
"belong  in  a  zoo  rather  than  an  office.”  Many  other 
bosses  would  heartily  second  his  nominations: 

The  "Friendly  Adviser”  and  the  "Voice  of  Experi¬ 
ence,”  who  spend  half  their  time  butting  into  dis¬ 
cussions  as  soon  as  someone  else  says  anything,  even 
though  it  doesn't  concern  them. 

The  "Discus  Thrower,”  who  throws  things  on 
people's  desks  instead  of  putting  them  down  guietly 
and  neatly. 

The  "Office  Technologist,”  who  dots  the  "i's”  and 
crosses  the  "t's”  left  undotted  and  uncrossed — on 
records  which  are  filed  away,  anyhow. 

The  "Hilarious  Hyena,”  whose  outbursts  of  laugh¬ 
ter  rock  the  office  and  whose  loud  talking  disturbs 
everyone  around  her. 

The  "Office  Crab,”  who  considers  her  work  bur¬ 
densome  and  unpleasant,  yet  won't  leave  gracefully. 

The  "Huddle  Girl,”  who  gets  everyone  into  a 
huddle  and  then  tells  about  her  grandmother's  birth¬ 
day.  Five  people  lured  into  an  "unscheduled  confer¬ 
ence”  for  10  minutes  means  50  minutes  of  time  wasted. 

The  "Town  Crier,”  who  eats  her  lunch  in  the  office. 
She  reads  while  she  eats  and  then  relays  "interesting” 
articles  to  the  others,  who  are  working. 

"All  these  characters,”  he  concluded,  "waste  time, 
which  is  the  real  loss  in  any  office.” 


Now  Is  the  Time  to  .  .  . 

. .  .think  of  new  ways  to  streamline  your  work. 

. .  .sign  up  for  a  night-school  or  home-study  course. 

.  .  .do  some  office  spring  cleaning  in  odd  moments. 
Weed  out  the  files,  rearrange  supplies,  clean  out 
your  locker. 

. .  .nominate  a  coworker  for  the  "Office  Woman  of 
the  Month”  feature  in  this  Bulletin. 

.  .  .  read  a  business  or  self -development  book. 

.  .  .enter  the  Bulletin  contest,  "What  is  your  human 
relations  philosophy?”  If  you  have  a  creed  or  formula 
that  helps  you  get  along  with  people,  why  not  share 
it  with  other  readers?  Just  write  your  views  in  300 
words  or  less  (typewritten,  if  possible),  and  mail  them 
to  the  editor  by  March  31,  1960.  Please  include  your 
name  and  address,  type  of  work,  and  name  of  your 
company.  Every  entrant  will  get  a  new  Dartnell  book¬ 
let,  and  the  winner  will  receive  a  copy  of  Edward 
Hodnett's  book.  The  Art  of  Working  With  People. 


Readers  Talk  Back 

An  employee  relations  manager  forwarded  this  comment  from  one  of  his  employees  regarding 
the  problem  of  the  moody  coworker  in  the  February  1  Bulletin: 

"There  are  times  when  it  becomes  extremely  tiresome  to  have  to  work  around  'moods' 

— particularly  when  they  crop  up  continually. 

"Officeworkers  should  leave  their  touchy  feelings  on  some  old  sleeve  hanging  in 
their  closet  at  home,  instead  of  wearing  them  on  their  office  sleeves.  If  moods  are  too 
generally  accepted  as  part  of  personality,  they  can  become  more  and  more  of  a  habit." 

The  Problem  Clinic 

Do  Not  Disturb 

One  of  the  most  annoying  things  in  a  busy  office  is  the  person  who  cracks  gum.  What  can  be 
done  about  this  problem? — A  Reader,  Columbus,  Ohio 

Gum-crackers  are  hard  on  the  nerves,  and  a  business  office  is  no  place  to  chew  gum.  Perhaps 
a  pohte  request,  "Would  you  mind  not  cracking  your  gum?"  will  take  effect.  If  necessary, 
keep  repeating  it  until  you  get  results. 

Sink  or  Swim 

I  am  a  typist  who  has  just  been  assigned  to  our  stenographic  pool.  Some  of  the  girls  in  the  pool 
sound  so  dissatisfied  that  1  wonder  if  this  was  a  wise  move  on  my  part.  What's  your  opinion? — M.  K. 

A  steno  pool  is  like  a  swimming  pool:  you  can  sink  or  swim — or  exhibit  your  fancy  dives.  Some 
women  do  consider  working  in  a  pool  to  be  a  dead-end  job,  but  that's  a  shortsighted  view. 
Don't  let  their  defeatist  attitude  stop  you  from  seeing  the  advantages  of  your  position. 

The  benefits  include  being  part  of  an  important  group — one  that  serves  every  facet  of  your 
company  operations;  working  with  different  types  of  dictators — invaluable  experience;  doing 
a  variety  of  work;  learning  about  all  phases  of  your  business;  and  having  your  work  noticed 
by  higher-ups.  As  you  know,  many  companies  use  pools  as  a  training  ground  for  future  stenog¬ 
raphers  and  secretaries.  An  executive  who  is  pleased  with  your  work  may  ask  for  you  when 
he  needs  a  full-time  assistant. 

So,  go  on  in — the  water's  line! 
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